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SOHO—BIRMINGHAM. 





[Soho.] 


Sono, although essentially appertaining to the great 
manufacturing town of Birmingham, is situated about 
two miles from the centre of the town, upon the road 
to Wolverhampton, and although but a few yards 
beyond the parish of Birmingham, is in a different 
county—that of Stafford. 

The declivity of the hill which is now covered with 
the buildings and plantations of this magnificent esta- 
blishment, was, previously to 1757, a barren heath 
occupied only by rabbits and by a warrener, whose 
hut was on the summit. In that year, the spot with 
some contiguous land, was leased for ninety-nine years 
to Messrs. Ruston and Evans, who erected a house 
and a mill for rolling metal. In 1762 the whole 
was bought by Mr. Boulton, who rebuilt and enlarged 
the mill, and soon after removed his manufactory 
thither from Birmingham ; but the works not being 
found suffieient for the vast undertakings upon which 
his increasing means enabled him to enter, he laid the 
foundation of the present manufactory in 1764, and it 
was finished in the following year. Mr. Boulton at the 
Same time erected a handsome private house for his own 
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residence. The manufactories consist of four squares, 
with connecting ranges or rather streets of warehouses, 
sufficiently extensive for the accommodation of 1000 
workmen, and where upwards of 600 are usually 
employed. 

No expense has been spared to render the works 
uniform and handsome in architecture, as well as neat 
and commodious. The same liberal spirit and taste have 
been displayed in the adjoining gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, and render Soho much admired for its pictu- 
resque beauty. Warner, in his ‘ Tour through the North- 
ern Counties,’ praises the commanding situation of the 
house, the tasteful disposition of the grounds, and the 
manufactories “ as striking for their neatness as mag- 
nificence,” and adds, “‘ the different features of the place 
form a strikingly fine whole, both grand and beautiful ; 
the more interesting when we consider that it is entirely 
the creation of modern years, formed by the combined 
operation of taste, science, and wealth, out of a desolate 
heath inhabited only by a colony of rabbits.” We are 
glad to find the same writer afterwards saying, “ As 
much praise is due to the highly-gifted — of 
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Solio for their attention to morals as to scientific im- 
provements in their extensive works, which has shown 
itself in the orderly and citizen-like behaviour of the 
little army of labourers employed upon them. All is 
decorum, cleahlinéss, and decency throughout the 
works ; the pleasing effects of good example and wise 
regulations.” This, which was written in 1801, is not 
less true now. 

At the commencement of this great manufactory 
its productions were only such as were usually made 
by the artists in this part of the country, namely, 
buttons, buckles, watch-chains, trinkets, and articles of 
a similar description. In a short time, however, the 
manufacture of plated wares on a large scale was 
likewise introduced; and when these and other useful 
branches of manufacture had been firmly established, 
the proprietors (for Mr. Boulton had by this time been 
joined by a Mr. Fothergill) began to bring forward 
works of elegance and grandeur in bronze and or molu, 
Their plans were princely. They established an ex- 
tensive mercantile correspondence throughout Europe ; 
and held forth every encouragement to men of talent 
in drawing, modelling, and other branches of the arts, 
Their works consisted of all kinds of vases?candelabra, 
clock-cases, watch-stands, and similar ornamental 
articles. This novel manufacture was no sooner fairly 
begun than it received the sanction and encouragement 
of the king and the principal nobility of the kingdom. 
With this support the proprietors were soon enabled 
to bring the manufacture to a high state of perfection. 
Not only was the importation of articles of the same 
kind from France very materially reduced, but a new 
and valuable branch of commerce was thus opened 
with the principal cities.of Europe. 

This success encouraged the enterprising proprietors 
to embark in new undertakings; and their next prin- 


cipal one was of no less novelty and of much more im- 


portance than the former. It was the manufacture of 
articles of silver, to facilitate which they succeeded, after 
considerable difficulty, in obtaining the establishment of 
an assay-office at Birmingham for testing the purity of 
the metal. Since the attainnient of this object, silver 
plate has been a prominent article among the many 
rich productions of Soho, to the extension of which far 
beyond the limits that at first seemed probable the 
steam-engine has since, in no ordinary degree, con- 
tributed. 

To the steam-engine we now come, for it was at 
Soho that Watt was enabled to mature his plans and 
carry them into full effect. We cannot of course enter 
into the history of the steam-engine here, but may state 
a few facts which will illustrate the nature of the con- 
nexion of that mighty and universal agent with Soho. 

When Watt’s partner, Dr. Roebuck, became unable 
to render him -the stipulated assistance in his under- 
takings in consequence of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which followed the failure of some mining 
speculations in which he had engaged, Watt was so 
much discouraged, that he was on the eve of aban- 
doning the further prosecution of his plans. Mr. 
Boulton had at this time become well known as one of 
the most intelligent and enterprising manufacturers in 
the kingdom; and, with the consent of Mr. Watt, a 
negotiation was opened with him and was brought to a 
conclusion in 1773, when Dr. Roebuck resigned his 
share of the steam-engine patent to Mr. Boulton on 
terms very advantageous to himself. This was one of 
the most happy events in the career of Watt, for his 
new partner was a man of wealth and of great per- 
sonal influence: “to a most generous and ardent 
mind,” says Playfair, “ he added an uncommon spirit 
for undertaking what was great and difficult. Mr. 
Watt was studious and reserved, keeping aloof from 


the world; while Mr, Boulton was a man of address, 
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delighting in society, active, and mixing with people of 
all ranks with great freedom and without ceremony, 
Had Mr. Watt searched all Europe he could not haye 
found another person so fitted to bring his invention 
before the public in a manner worthy of its merit and 
importance; and, although of most opposite habits, it 
fortunately so happened that no two men ever more 
cordially agreed in their intercourse with each other,” 
Watt himself more than confirms this account of the 
** princely Boulton,” whose name occupies no second 
place among those of the large-minded and honourable 
men to whom our various manufactures are indebted 
for their introduction and improvement. When, in 
1809, he finally closed his long and active career, 
Watt took an opportunity of speaking of his obliga- 
tions to his lamented friend. He alludes in the first 
instance to the renewal of his patent, which was 
obtained from Parliament about the time that his 
partnership with Mr. Boulton commenced :—* At the 
procuring of this Act of Parliament I commenced a 
partnership with Mr. Boulton, which terminated with 
the exclusive privilege in 1800, when I retired from 
business; but our friendship continued undiminished 
to the close of life. As a memorial due to that friend- 
ship, I avail myself of this, probably a last, public 
opportunity of stating, that to his friendly encourage- 
ment, to his partiality for scientific improvements, and 
his ready application of them to the processes of art, 
to his intimate knowledge of business and manufac- 
tures, and to his extended views and liberal spirit, must, 
in a great measure, be ascribed whatever success may 
have attended my exertions.” The incalculable value to 
Watt of such a partner as this may be best estimated 
by the fact, that the firm expended no less a sum than 
47,000/. on the speculation in Watt’s steam-engines 
before they began to receive any remuneration. 

When Watt went to Birmingham, part of the esta- 
blishment at Soho was appropriated to his use, and 
with the advantages he there enjoyed he soon produced 
some capital engines. They came but slowly into use, 
but in time found their way into the mines and manu- 
factories all over the kingdom. It was ultimately found 
necessaty to erect, at a convenient distan¢e, an iron- 
foundry, to which comes a bratich of the Birmingham 
canal, whereby coals, iron, sand, &c., were brought to 
a wet dock within the walls, and the engines and other 
heavy goods transported in boats to every part of the 
kingdom. The firm, however, did not confine its 
attention to the manufacture of engines, but devised 
means of applying their powers to various opera- 
tions in the manufactures of Soho. Thus the extensive 
experience of the proprietors enabled them to apply a 
steam-power to the boring of cylinders, pumps, &c., to 
drilling, to turning, to blowing their melting-furnaces, 
and to whatever tended to render their manufactures 
more perfect and to abridge human labour. 

But of all the different processes conducted at Soho 
perhaps none have, first and last, attracted more atten- 
tion than the application of steam to coining at the 
Soho Mint. The coining-mill, or engine, which Mr. 
Boulton first established there in 1783, was afterwards 
much improved, and ultimately not only produced coins 
with astonishing expedition but with an accuracy which 
the coinage of this country had not previously exhibited. 
The engine in this mint, as thus improved, worked at 
once eight machines, eath capable of striking from 70 
to 84 pieces in a minute, or between 4000 and 5000 in 
an hour, so that the eight machines together would 
produce between 30,000 and 40,000 coins in one hour. 
The following are the processes executed by these 
machines as operated upon by the steam-engine:— 
rolling the masses of copper into sheets ; fine rolling of 
the same cold through cylindrical steel-rollers; clip- 
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the coin in bags; striking both sides of the coin at 
once and milling the edges, and immediately displacing 
it and placing another for the same operation. To their 
other properties the machines add that of preventing 
fraud by keeping an accurate account of the coin on 
which it operates. By this machinery, a few boys of 
twelve years of age are able to coin about 200,000 coins 
in the course of six hours. These processes have been 
thus poetically described by Darwin, with a particular 
reference to Soho. 
“¢ Now his hard hands on Mona’s rifted crest, 

Bosom’d in rocks, her azure robes arrest ; 

With iron lips his rapid rollers seize 

The lengthen’d bars in their expansive squeeze ; 

Descending screws with pond’rous fly-wheels wound 

The tawny plates, the new medallions round ; 

Hard dies of steel the cupreous circles cramp, 

And with quick fall his massy hammers stamp. 

The harp, the lily, and the lion join, 

And George and Britain guard the splendid coin.” 
The improvement in the coin itself may be seen by a 
comparison of the copper coins before and since 1799, 
in which year Mr. Boulton contracted for the copper 
coinage on his improved principle ; since which time no 
alteration has taken place, except perhaps a little im- 
provement in the finish. As this is a point of some 
interest, we may state the difference between this and 
previous coinages in the words of a paper circulated in 
November, 1779. 

** Soho Mint.—This mint, invented and executed by 
Mr. Boulton, is perfectly new in its principles; and is 
more accurate in its performance, and more powerful 
in its effect, than any mint in Europe. The coin pro- 
duced by it differs from all maney coined by any other 
means in the following pertiontare :—it is perfectly 
circular ; and all pieces of the same denomination are 


of equal diameter; by which means it is subject to a 


double trial, viz., both of measure and weight; but 
guineas and louis d’ors are only properly examinable by 
their weight, none of them being perfectly circular, so 
that a steel gauge is not correctly applicable to them, 
but to Mr. Boulton’s money it is applicable. The con- 
cavity of the new halfpence and farthings protects the 
devices, and makes it difficult for the false coiner to 
imitate by dies, for want of a sufficiently nice apparatus 
to execute the money in that form; and the indented 
milled edges will prevent imitation by the common 
mode of casting in sand moulds. The surface of this 
money is clearer and smoother than that of any copper 
money ever put into circulation, though not so perfect 
as gold and silver coin may be made. The superiority 
and difficulty of the workmanship, and the intrinsic 
value of the money, will prove great hindrances to 
counterfeiting; and it is hoped that a full supply of 
this money, equal to the public demand, will in a short 
time put all the false money out of circulation.” 

Of the produce of his mint the copper coins now in 
circulation are specimens; besides which copper has 
been coined by contract for the different European 
states, for the East India Company, and for the 
Americans. Mr. Boulton’s improvements in the coining 
mill, originally brought into operation at Soho, have 
also been adopted at the Tower Mint, and by various 
European governments. This has tended greatly to 
the improvement of the modern coinage, not only in 
copper, but in ‘silyer and gold, the same process being 
of course applicable to other metals. Indeed both gold 
and silver have on different occasions been coined at 
Soho, not to speak of the various exquisite medals 
which have from time to time been struck there. 

In this account we are obliged to leave even un- 
enumerated many of the enormous or minute processes, 
and the massive or delicate works executed at Soho; 
and have perhaps not succeeded in conveying any 

equate idea of those of which we haye spoken, 
< : 
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It would be doing injustice to this great theatre of 
practical art, and to the able and large-minded man 
by whom it was established and to whom its glory is 
owing, if we separately considered the various improve- 
ments which have issued from thence, or regarded only 
their personal effects as to Mr. Boulton and his partners. 
Soho, although a nominally private concern, has, in 
point of fact, been an establishment of the very highest 
national importance; and this not only in its large 
operation upon the commercial interests of the nation, 
in extending the power of man, and in enlarging the 
comforts and conveniences of life, but also in im- 
proving, in a degree beyond calculation, the public 
mind by the encouragement it has given to artists of 
all descriptions, and still more by the healthy rivalry 
and competition in skill which is kept continually in 
exercise, 


JOHN KYRLE—“ THE MAN OF ROSS.” 


[Ix our last Supplement we gave an account of the principal 
works of this eminent benefactor to the town of Ross, and we now 
add a few netices of his personal habits and character, which we 
trast will not be uninteresting.] 

Tue Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, in a local guide-book, which 
is superior to the generality of such works, has collected 
several little particulars concerning the hearty social 
old bachelor, which are the more interesting from their 
naiveté and homeliness. It appears that honest John 
was entered a gentleman commoner of Baliol College, 
Oxford, in 1654, that he was intended for the Bar, but 
soon relinquished all thoughts of that ‘profession, and 
returning to Ross gave himself up to agriculture and 
building, and the improvement of his native town. An 
old maiden cousin, of the not very euphonous name ot 
Bubb, kept house for him many years, In his person 
John was tall, thin, and well-shaped: his health was 
remarkably good, and he scarcely knew any of the 
frailties of old age until within a very short time of his 
death. His usual dress was a suit of brown dittos, 
and a king William’s wig, all in the costume of his 
day. He disliked crowds and routs, but was exceed- 
ingly fond of snug social parties, and “ of dinnering 
his friends upon the market and fair days.” He was 
also exceedingly pleased with his neighbours dropping 
in without ceremony, loved to make a good long even- 
ing of it, enjoyed a merry story, and always seemed 
sorry when it was time to break up. His dishes were 
generally -plain and according to the season, but he 
dearly loved a goose, and was vain of his dexterity in 
carving it, during which operation, which he invariably 
took upon himself, he always repeated one of those old 
sayings and standing witticisms that seem to attach 
themselves with peculiar preference to the cooked 
goose: He never had roast beef on his table save and 
except on Christmas day; and malt liquor and good 
Herefordshire cider were the only beverages ever intro- 
duced. At his kitchen fire there was a large block of 
wood, in lieu of a bench, for poor people to sit upon ; 
and a piece of boiled beef, aud three pecks of flour, 
made into loaves, were given to the poor every Sunday. 
The number he chose at his “ invitation dinners” was 
nine, eleven, or thirteen, including himself and his 
kinswoman, Miss Bubb; and he never cared to sit 
down to table on such occasions till he had as many 
as made one of those numbers. He not only super- 
intended the labours of the road-makers, planters, and 
gardeners, but commonly took an active part in them 
himself, delighting above all things in carrying a huge 
watering pot to water the trees he had newly set in the 
earth. ‘ With a spade on his shoulder, and a glass 
bottle of liquor in his hand, he used to walk from his 
house to the fields and back again several times a 
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| Waterfall of Golling.) 


Tue river Salza, or Salzach, rises in the mountains of 
the Tyrol,—but it is in Austria Proper that it runs the 
greater part of its course, at first pursuing a westerly 
direction, parallel with the Noric Alps, and then flow- 
ing northward at no great distance from the Bavarian 
frontier, until it joins the River Inn, which forms the 


north-eastern boundary of Bavaria, 


The tourist who is already familiar with Switzerland 
would find much to delight and interest him if, after 
lingering some time in the Tyrol, he were to track the 
Salza from its source on Mount Brenner to its junction 
with the Inn, especially as this is not a beaten track 


with tourists. The valleys of the Tyrol are m 7 
tensive and magnificent than those of Smite 
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seventy of eighty miles long, and sometimes eight to 
ten broad. The memorials of another age are there 
more frequently mingled with the beauties of natural 
scenery than in Switzerland, where castles and ruins 
are seldom observed. In Switzerland the sublime is 
oftener excited ; but Mr. Inglis, one of the most recent 
travellers in the Tyrol, doubts whether, in the latter 
country, the love of the beautiful and the picturesque 
is not more frequently a. . Er 
The valley of the Salza is extensive, and the river is 
rendered impetuous by passing alternately through ra- 
vines and mountain defiles. The climate near the source 
is severe, and the snow lies there for several months 
in the year. About June the heat becomes very great, 
and the sirocco occasionally penetrates even to these 
regions ; but it seldom lasts more than a few hours, 
and though sensibly felt, its effects are greatly lesserted, 
and its power is chiefly shown in melting the snows and 
causing a sudden flood. The Salza begins to be 
navigable at Hallein, about twenty miles above the Inn. 
At five miles from its junction it passes by Salzburg, 
celebrated for its salt-works. The Waterfall of Golling 
is in the upper part of its course, a few miles from Hal- 
lein, near a mountain which rises 2572 feet above the 
level of the sea. Notwithstanding its grandeur, and the 
bold and romantic scenery which surround it, it is com- 
paratively little known, owing to its not lying in the 
usual path of tourists. The stream, as is shown in our 
view, has perforated the rock in its descent, and falls in 
a sort of curtain over the lower part of it into the chan- 
nel at the foot. ‘The annexed view was taken on the spot. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF TOBACCO-SMOKING. 


Tuere is certainly no human habit with which so 
many curious considerations are connected as with that 


of tobacco-smoking. The habit is more perfectly arti- 
ficiai than almost any other in which man indulges ; 
and there are few which are more repulsive to the 
natural taste. It is generally disagreeable to those 
who do not practise it; those who do, have, in the 
first instance, acquired it with effort and difficulty ; and 
many of those who try are unable to acquire it at all. 
Now the wonder is, how it happens that a habit of this 
description, which seems to contain in itself fewer 
elements of propagation than almost any other, should 
exceed all others in the extent of its diffusion. In 
extent, it embraces the circumference of the globe ; it 
comprehends every class of people,—from the most 
savage to the most refined,—and includes every climate, 
from Siberia to the equator, and from the equator to 
the extreme south. 

What renders this the more surprising is the com- 
paratively recent period within which the habit has 
become thus extended: 250 or 300 years is a short 
time for a habit to gain all but universal prevalence. 
We have given some attention to the history of this 
habit, regarding it as @ sort of phenomenon well 
worthy of the best attention that could be applied to 
4t; and the result is, that we see no reason to doubt 
that America is the source from which the usage has 
extended to all other countries. Having witnessed the 
devotion to the use of this herb of the entire population 
in Turkey, Persia, and other eastern countries, and the 
refinements which they have thrown into the art of 
smoking, we were at one time disposed to question 
whether the usage could be so recent in the East as we 
know it to be in Europe, particularly as it seems 
difficult to form an idea of a Turk or Persian separately 
from the pipe which is now so indispensable to him, 
and which occupies so serious a portion of his time and 
attention. It has indeed been contended that the East 
did possess the herb before the use of it was imported 

ica into Europe; but we are persuaced that 
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this is an error. ‘Tobacco-smoking is never mentioned 
in Oriental works of an earlier date, which minutely 
describe the usages of the Orientals—‘ The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,’ for instance; neither is it 
noticed by any old travellers, although, from the pro- 
minent place it occupies and the ceremonies connected 
with it, there must in both instances have been fre- 
quent allusion to it, if it then existed. 

The Chinese, indeed, according to Bell, pretend to 
have been tobacco-smokers for many ages. But there 
was probably some misunderstanding here, either on 
the part of Bell or his informants. They may certainly 
have had the habit of smoking, but hardly of tobacco- 
smoking. They might formerly, as now, have smoked 
other substances than tobacco; and the assertion, as 
made or understood, did not perhaps distinguish 
between the general habit of smoking and the par- 
ticular use of tobacco. ‘There is every probability that 
the Chinese first received tobacco from India, to which 
country the seeds of the plant were first taken by the 
Portuguese in the year 1599. 

For nearly thirty years subsequently to that period 
the Portuguese had settlements in the Persian Gulf, 
and it appears to have been during this time that the 
use of tobacco was introduced into Persia. We may 
presume that the Portuguese created the taste, and 
supplied the commodity from India; besides which the 
Persians themselves had then, and always have had, 
much personal intercourse with that country. This is 
not merely a matter of conjecture, for, in 1628, two 
years after the expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
gulf, we find the Persians still obtaining large supplies 
of tobacco from India. Sir Thomas Herbert, who was 
that year in Persia, relates the following circumstance 
which occurred at Cashin. “ It seems that forty camels, 
entering laden with tobacco out of India, (the drivers 
being ignorant of a late prohibition, the king some- 
times commanding and restraining as reason of state 
invited,) Mamet Ally-beg, the favourite (wanting his 
piscah*), commanded the penalty to be executed, which 
was to crop their ears and snip their noses; offering 
withal to his angry justice a dismal sacrifice of forty 
loads of tobacco, which was put into a deep hole that 
served as a pipe, and being inflamed, in a black vapour 
gave the citizens gratis, for two whole days and nights, 
an unpleasing incense.” 

The Turks seem to have received the habit and the 
commodity immediately from Europe, about the same 
time that Persia received it from the East. Indeed, 
the inhabitants of Eastern Turkey may have taken it 
from the Persians, or in the same way that the Persians 
themselves did. Sir Thomas Herbert, when at Bagdad, 
(which, a few years before, had been in the possession 
of the Persians,) mentioning the coffee-houses, which 
he calls “‘ Coho-houses,” where the inhabitants assemble 
towards evening “ to sip coffee, a Stygian liquor, black, 
thick, and bitter,” says, that in these houses they also 
inebriated themselves with arrack and tobacco. Sandys, 
an earlier authority, who was at Constantinople in 1610, 
is more expligit and satisfactory on the subject, and 
expressly describes tobacco-smoking as a habit new to 
the Turks. He says, “‘ They also delight in tobacco = 
they take it through reeds that have joined unto then 
great heads of wood to contain it,—I doubt not but 
lately taught them, as brought them by the English ; 
and were it not sometimes lookt into (for Morat Basse 
not long since commanded a pipe to be thrust through 
the nose of a Turk, and so to be led in derision through 
the city), no question but it would prove a principal 
commodity. Nevertheless, they will take it in corners, 
and are so ignorant therein, that that which in England 
is not saleable doth pass here among them for most 

* Present. It seems that the men neglected to purchase his 


connivance, 
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excellent.” This probably means no more than that 
the Turks did then, as they and other eastern people 
still do, prefer a milder kind of tobacco than that which 
has been commonly used in England. The pipes he 
describes are just the same as those now in common 
use, except that the large bowl is now of earthenware. 
We on our part have also retained the use of the 
original diminutive and slender pipes, the small capacity 
of which is adapted rather to the extreme dearness of 
the commodity when first introduced than to its com- 
parative cheapness at present. 

In England, tobacco was first introduced about the 
year 1578, according to Stow, who adds that Sir 
Walter Raleigh was the person that brought it into 
use, when all men wondered what it meant. Yet he 
says, in the same page, that tobacco was brought to 
England, and made known there in 1656 by Sir John 
Hawkins. He probably means that it was brought in 
1656. as a curiosity, and in 1678 as an article of con- 
sumption. 

Malcolm has preserved a tradition which existed in 
the parish of St. Matthew, Friday Street, that Sir 
Walter Raleigh used to sit at his door smoking with 
Sir Hugh Middleton in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
*“* The custom was probably promoted,” adds Malcolm, 
‘through the public manner in which it was exhibited, 
and the aromatic flavour inhaled by the passengers, 
exclusive of the singularity of the circumstance and 
the eminence of the parties. Indeed, the two last 
motives are alone adequate to establish a custom ten 
times more loathsome than King James describes 
tobacco-smoking to be.” 

Stow, whowpeaks of tobacco as “a stinking weed, so 
much abused to God's dishonour,” seems to say that 
the use of tobacco gained ground but slowly during 
the reign of Elizabeth; but adds that, when he wrote 
(1631), it was “commonly used by most men and 
many women:” at any rate it does not seem to have 
met with any serious opposition in the Queen's time. 
Spenser, in the ‘ Faery Queen,’ calls it “ divine to- 
bacco ;’’ whether he indulged in the use of it does not 
appear, but he probably spoke thus respectfully of it 
out of compliment to his friend and patron Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Tobacco, however, has everywhere had a 
storm of opposition to encounter at some period of its 
history in every country. It was not exempt in Eng- 
land from this its peculiar lot. James ascended the 
throne, and tobacco was called “divine” no more. 
About the time that the Turkish Vizier was thrusting 
pipes through the noses of smokers, and the Shah of 
Persia was cropping their ears and snipping their noses, 
the British Solomon was writing a book against the 
same unhappy class of persons. It is doubtful whether 
this monarch’s famous ‘ Counterblast to Tobacco’ had 
even a temporary effect in checking the practice, 
except within the sphere of the court, among those who 
lived in dependence on his favour. We extract a few 
passages which seem best to illustrate the estimation 
in which tobacco-smoking was held by the king, and 
the forms in which the usage then appeared. The fol- 
lowing shows that the habit was at that time indulged 
with greater excess and less decency than at present. 

“And for the vanities committed in this filthy 
custom, is it not great vanity and uselessness that at 
the table, a place of respect, of cleanness and of modesty, 
men should not be ashamed to sit tossing of tobacco 
pipes, and puffing of the smoke one to another, making 
the filthy smoke and stink thereof to exhale across the 
dishes, and infect the air, when very often men that 
abhor it are at their repast. * * * But not only meal 
time, but no other time nor action, is exempted from 
the public use of this uncivil trick. And is it not a 
greater vanity that a man cannot welcome his friend 
now, but straight they must be in hand with tobacco 
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[quite an oriental custom this.] No, it is become, ig 
place of a cure, a point of good fellowship, and he that 
will refuse to take a pipe with his fellows (though by 
his own election he would rather feel the savour of 
stink) is accounted peevish and no good company, 
even as they do with tippling in the cold eastern 
countries. Yea, the mistress cannot in more marnerly 
kind entertain her servant than by giving him out of 
her fair hand a pipe of tobacco.” 

The case being thus, the king had certainly some 
cause to be angry. The next extract is richly charac- 
teristic both of the king and the custom. 

“ Ts it not the greatest sin of all, that you, the people 
of all sorts in this kingdom, who are created and 


ordained by God to bestow both your persons and goods . 


for the maintenance both of the honour and safety of 
your king and commonwealth, should disable yourselyes 
in both. In your person that you are not able to ride 
or walk the journey of a Jew’s sabbath, but you must 
have a reekie coal brought you from the next poor 
house to kindle your tobacco with. * * * Now how you 
are by this custom disabled in your goods, let the gentry 
of this land bear witness, some of them bestowing 
three, some four hundred pounds a year upon this 
precious stink, which I am sure might be bestowed upon 
many far better uses.” 

This seems hardly credible, and Brand suggests that 
Scotch pounds are intended. This is possible ; but we 
are to bear in mind that tobacco was then very costly, 
and, as it seems, more abundantly used in the upper 
and middle classes than at present. Besides, it also 
appears that a person had to provide pipes for visiters 
and guests, which must have extended his expenses 
greatly beyond what his own indulgence of the habit 
required. 

The following pious sentence is exquisite in its 
way :— 

“ But herein is not only a great vanity, but a great 
contempt of God's good gifts, that the sweetness of 
man’s breath, being a good gift of God, should be 
wilfully corrupted by this stinking smoke.” 

The king, in concluding his fulminations against 
tobacco-smoking, characterises the habit as—* A cus- 
tom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful 
to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and, in the black 
stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 

he same monarch was wont to profess that if he 
were to invite the devil to a dinner he should have the 
following three dishes,—*‘ Ist. a pig; 2nd. a poll of 
ling and mustard; and, 3rd. a pipe of tobacco for 
digesture.” 

We shall give our remaining space to a few other 
early allusions to the use of tobacco, and anecdotes 
concerning it, which we have collected from various 
sources. 

In 1616, a Derbyshire gentleman, named Peter 
Campbell, made his will, bequeathing to his eldest son 
all his household goods towards housekeeping, on the 
condition that if thereafter any of his brothers or sisters 
should find him smoking tobacco, that he or she so 
finding him should become entitled to the said goods 
or the full value of them in money. The king's 
* Counterblast’ probably had its effect on this person. 

Lilly, in the History of his Life and Times, men- 
tions a clergyman of Buckinghamshire who, according 
to this account, was a very able person, “ but so_ given 
over to tobacco and drink, that when he had no tobacco 
(and I suppose not too much drink) he would cut the 
bell-ropes and smoke them.” This is another fact 
seeming to show that tobacco was a costly commodity 
at that time. : 

Francis Quarles, in his ‘ Emblems’ (first d in 
1630), has one hieroglyphic which represents thebemg 
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who with him is the representative of human nature, 
or of mankind at large, as seated upon a globe (the 
world), to which he is chained by the leg. He is 
occupied in smoking from a pipe exactly like the present 
common pipes of clay. The following is the commence- 
ment of the poem which accompanies this cut :— 


“ Flint-hearted Stoics, you whose marble eyes 
Contemn a wrinkle, and whose souls despise 
To follow nature's too affected fashion, 
Or travel in the regent walk of passion ; 
Whose rigid hearts disdain to shrink at fears, 
Or play at fast and loose with smiles and tears ; 
Come, burst your spleens with laughter to behold 
A new-found vanity, which days of old 
Ne’er knew: a vanity that has beset 
The world, and made more slaves than Mahomet : 
That has condemned us to the servile yoke 
Of slavery, and made us slaves to smoke. 
But stay! why tax I thus our modern times, 
For new-born follies and for new-born crimes ? 
Are we sole guilty, and the first age free ? 
No: they were smoked and slaved as well as we. 
What ’s sweet-lipt honour’s blast but smoke ? What ’s treasure, 
But very smoke, and what ’s more smoke than pleasure ?” 


And in this strain he goes on to the end of the 
chapter. The following quaint thought is quoted by 
Brand from an old collection of epigrams. _It is entitled 
‘ A Tobacconist,’ a term which formerly described one 
who used as well as one who sold tobacco. 


‘* All dainty meats I do defy 
Which feed men fat as swine ; 

He is a frugal mau indeed 

That on a leaf cau dine. 


He needs no napkin for his hands 
His fingers’ ends to wipe, 

That keeps his kitchen in a box, 
And roast meat in a pipe.” 


- We must conclude our illustrations with one more 
passage, quoted also by Brand, from an imitation of 
Young by Hawkins Browne, Esq. 


“ Critics avaunt, tobacco is my theme ; 
Tremble like hornets at the blasting steam. 
And you, court insects, flutter not too near 
Its light, nor buzz within its scorching sphere. 
Pollio, with flame like thine, my verse inspire, 
So shall the Muse from smoke elicit fire. 
Coxcombs prefer the tickling sting of snuff, 
Yet all their claim to wisdom is—a puff. 
Lord Fopling smokes not—for his teeth afraid : 
Sir Tawdry smokes not—for he wears brocade. 
Ladies, when pipes are brought, affect to swoon ; 
They love no smoke except the smoke of town ; 
But courtiers hate the puffing tribe—no matter, 
Strange if they love the breath that cannot flatter. 
Its foes but show their ignorance; can he 
That scorns the leaf of knowledge, love the tree ? 
Yet crowds remain who still its worth proclaim, 
For some for pleasure smoke, and some for fame ; 
Fame, of our actions universal spring, 
For which we drink, eat, sleep, smoke—ev’ry thing.” 





NOTES OF A JOURNEY TO THE MINES OF 
CORNWALL AND WALES. 

A Corresponpent (W. H. B.) has furnished us with 
a Journal kept by him while on a tour to inspect the 
mines and smelting-works of Cornwall and Wales, from 
which we make the following extracts. The articles on 
the ‘Mineral Kingdom’ in former Numbers of the 
‘Penny Magazine’ will have prepared many of its 
readers to be interested in the following passages, 
which sometimes refer to places and processes more 
fully described in those articles. 


Breaking Iron Ore.—Eight miles from Falmouth 
are the Tresevean and Consols copper-mines; both are 
of great extent, the latter occupying an area of two 


miles and’ employing 2200 persons. The surrounding 
country presents to view one vast scene of works, with 
a multitude of houses or cottages scattered in every 
direetion, and denoting a considerable population. We 
occupied some hours in observing the mode of raising 
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the ore, and also the manner in which it is broken or 
crushed: the process is extremely simple. The larger 
pieces or blocks are broken with hammers by women, 
called “ Bal Maidens,” many of whom are very good- 
looking ; but they seemed to require warmer clothing *, 
and must find their oceupation painful and tiresome ; 
they were all without stays. When thus reduced toa 
small size, the ore is crushed by mills, and then smelted. 
Submarine Mines,—Near the Land’s End is a re- 
markable mine, now no longer worked, at the base of 
the cliffs, and extending some way under the sea, To 
show the fearless intrepidity of the miners, I need only 
state that they blasted the rock upwards till they 
reached within two feet of the bed of the ocean, and 
this they ascertained by boring through the rock with 
an auger. The fracas caused by the stones overhead 
when set in motion by the waves, was represented as 
quite astounding. The Levant Mine, not very far from 
this, was equally singular in respect of situation, the 
cliffs rising from 150 to 250 feet, and being so nearly 
perpendicular, that ladders are necessary to enable the 
miners to descend to the shaft. When the wind is 
high they are compelled to use great caution, for where 
there are no ladders the path is bad and slippery: it 
was a curious sight to observe the workmen emerge 
from the entrance, as they reminded us strongly of so 
many ants quitting their dark abodes. This, as well 
as the other mines in the neighbourhood, contains 
copper, iron, tin, &e. Its entire depth is stated at 
170 fathoms, and it extends directly under the sea. 
As my fellow-travellers were otherwise engaged, I 
entered it alone, but there was little to excite attention, 
except the bursting of a boiler belonging to the steam- 
engine used for pumping, &c., previous to my descent, 
and a great rushing in of salt water while I was below. 
The quantity of water that continually flowed in by 
numerous crevices surprised me, as I could not conceive 
how an engine of no great power could keep the mine 
dry enough to admit of the people working. The way 
in which the guides here, and on this coast generally, 
approach the edge of a cliff, evinces great nerve, for 
they will stand on the margin of a formidable precipice, 
and from it regard the scene around with as rauch sang 
froid as if the height were only a few feet instead of 
being perhaps 200. But occasionally they pay by a 
dreadful death the penalty of their recklessness; and 
not unfrequently five or six are killed within the year. 
Descending a Shaft.—Twelve miles from the above 
place is Huel Vor, a tin-mine, into which we de- 
scended 1200 feet; an affair of no trivial exertion, as 
the iron ladders were quite vertical, and their steps a 
foot asunder. The machinery for clearing the mine 
from water was in the same shaft, which rendered it 
necessary to use caution lest our dresses should be 
caught by the enormous rods, as an accident of this 
kind would have consigned one, a mangled corpse, to 
the bottom of the abyss. It is to be hoped that some 
plan will eventually be adopted to enable the miners 
to ascend and descend by a machine, instead of being 
compelled to undergo the violent labour caused by the 
present mode; for after six hours of hard work below, 
the additional exercise of an hour’s climbing by such a 
series of upright ladders, as it were, up a large chimney, 
is so exhausting, that the health of the people is in- 
jured, and the term of their existence shortened. The 
rushing of water and noise of the machinery, which it 
may be easily conceived is on a stupendous scale when 
I state that it raises water from a depth of 1250 feet, 
together with the reverberation of the reports caused by 
the blasting of the rock, had an extremely awful effect. 
Superstitions of Miners.—Some of the superstitions 
of miners are curious, and it would be amusing to dis- 
cover their origin. In Cornwail, for instance, no person 
is permitted to whistle while beneath the surface, 
* Our correspondent’s visit was in November. 
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though he may sing as much as he pleases: such is. 
likewise the case in Mexico. In the former also a 
miner never says of one being precipitated down a 
shaft, &c., that he was killed, the expression he fell 
away being invariibly substituted ; and in Worcester- 
shire, when an accident attended with death occurs, 
not a person employed in the pit or mine will work 
there until the body has been consigned to the grave. 

Dangers in Smelting.—At Nant y Glo (Wales) we 
had an opportunity of witnessing the effect produced 
by the numerous fires at night; and certainly the 
pitchy darkness was such, that we could not have 
chosen a more fitting time. The strong variations of 
light and shade, as the bright flames from the furnaces 
rose and sunk, with the intense glare of the fluid metal, 
produced an appearance which might almost have 
justified a spectator in fancying himself in Pandemo- 
nium. It is in vain to attempt to convey even the 
remotest idea of this cyclopean scene by description. 
A Jarge quantity of the iron ran into a mould, the 
bottom of which happened to be wet ; and the moisture 
being instantly converted into steam, an explosion took 
place, by which the metal was thrown nearly to the 
roof of the lofty building, from whence it descended in 
a fiery shower, somewhat alarming to those unaccus- 
tomed to this kind of firework. But the most singular 
circumstance that presented itself fo our notice was the 
fused iron flowing under water, which thus occurred :— 
To each furnace there are two orifices, one of which is 
kept closed until the metal is sufficiently fused to be 
run out into the moulds, the other is for the pipe or 
nozzle of the bellows. _Upon the latter a small stream 
of water is allowed to fall to prevent it from becoming 
red hot, and the waste forms a pool. Now, in conse- 
quence of the man appointed to ¢ap the furnace at the 
proper time having neglected to do so, the iron boiled 
up and run out from behind, beneath the water, which 
IT considered so curious a phenomenon that I called my 
companions to see it. Luckily a workman observed it 
also, and desired us to quit the spot immediately, which 
we did without waiting to inquire the reason. It seems 
the same circumstance had happened not long before, 
when a violent ebullition was the consequence, and one 
man was entirely deprived of his sight by the heated 
water being thrown with force into his face. 

Another way of Descending a Shaft.—There was 
nothing particularly worth noticing in the appearance 
of the mine at Merthyr Tydvil ; but we descended one 
shaft in a way I had not previously seen, and it may 
perhaps be as well to describe it. Let the reader 
imagine two large iron tubs secured to a strong chain, 
in the manner of draw-buckets, one being drawn up as 
the other descends, and worked in the following inge- 
nious though simple mode. On each tub is a frame for 
a cart to rest upon, and we will now suppose that it is 
required to raise up a load of coals; to accomplish this 
a cock is turned, and the upper tub becomes rapidly 
filled with water, which, by counterbalancing the weight 
below, descends, and of course the coals are drawn up. 
As soon as the tub comes in contact with the bottom of 
the shaft a valve opens which lets out the water, and 
the empty cart sent down is replaced by a full one. In 
this way we descended thirty-five yards in twenty-one 
seconds; and it was our intention to have returned 
similarly, but the chain happening to break, the whole 
apparatus came down with a tremendous crash, and 
greatly damaged the walls of the shaft. Fortunately 
no person was in the way at the moment. 

Effects of Copper Works near Swansea.—The fumes 
of the copper blight vegetation, cover the glass of the 
windows with an efflorescence which prevents one from 
seeing through it, and impart a melancholy and for- 
bidding aspect to the country; and this is greatly in- 
creased by the dense volumes of smoke which rise in 
every direction. Mr. Vivian (the proprietor of very 
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extensive works in this district) has judiciously erected 
his house beyond the influence of these fumes, as it is 
four miles from the works, which are concealed by 
intervening eminences. 

Inclination of Buildings in a Mining District—Our 
correspondent having concluded his researches in Wales, 
crossed the Bristol Channel, and proceeded to Wolver- 
hampton. The account then proceeds :—A week spent 
at Ettingshall Park afforded me an opportunity of 
exploring the works and mines of coal and iron in this 
neighbourhood. I observed nothing very different 
from what I had previously seen, except that the houses 
and stacks, or chimneys, of the steam-engines used for 
clearing mines of water or raising ore, often sloped in 
a manner that could hardly fail to cause apprehension 
in a spectator, who, from not being aware of the cause, 
naturally imagines it impossible that they can long 
maintain such an apparently unstable position. The 
reason of the inclination so frequently observed is the 
sinking in of the ground owing to the excavations made 
in searching for coal, &c. ‘These being carried under, 
the buildings sometimes gradually fall in; and I was 
informed that a family, on rising one morning, found 
that their habitation had sunk considerably at one end, 
though it still remained uninjured. 

Our correspondent, in conclusion, speaks highly of 
the amusement and instruction he received during his 
journey, and warmly recommends a similar excursion 
to those who have the requisite means and leisure. 


The New England States.—They do us the honour to 
call themselves purely English in their origin; they alone, 
of the whole population of the United States, undoubtedly 
were so; and in the abundant witness which their whole 
character, country, and institutions bear to that fact, I feel 
an additional reason to be proud of England,—of Old Eng- 
land, for these are her children,—this race of men, as a race 
incomparably superior to the other inhabitants of this coun- 
try. In conversing with New Englandmen, in spite of any 
passing, temporary bitterness, any political difference, or 
painful reference to past times of enmity, I have always 
been struck with the admiring, and, in some measure, 
tender feeling with which England, as the mother-country, 
was named. Nor is it.possible to travel through the New 
England states and not perceive, indeed, a spirit (however 
modified by different circumstances and institutions) yet 
most truly English in its origin. The exterior of the houses 
—their extreme neatness and cleanliness,—the careful cul- 
tivation of the land,—the tasteful and ornamental arrange- 
ment of the ground immediately surrounding the dwellings, 
that most English of all manifestations,—above all, the 
church spires pointing towards heaven, from ‘the bosom of 
every village,—recalled most forcibly to my mind my own 
England, and presented images of order, of industry, of 
taste, and religious feeling, nowhere so exhibited in any 
other part of the Union. I visited Boston several times, 
and mixed in society there, the tone of which appeared 
to me far higher than that of any I found elsewhere. A 
general degree of cultivation exists among its members, 
which renders their intercourse desirable and delightful. 
Nor is this superior degree of education confined to Boston ; 
the zeal and the judgment with which it is being propagated 
throughout that part of the country is a noble national 
characteristic. A small circumstance is a good illustration 
of the advance which knowledge has made in these states. 
Travelling by jland from New Haven to Boston, at one of 
the very smallest places where we stopped to change horses, 
I got out of the carriage to reconnoitre our surroundings. 
The town (if town it could be called) did not appear to 
contain much more than fifty houses: amongst the most 
prominent of these, however, was a bookseller’s shop. The 
first volumes I took up on the counter were Spurzheim's 
volume on education, and Dr. Abercrombie’s works on the 
intellectual and moral faculties.—Mrs. Butler's Journal. _ 
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